INTRODUCTION
WHATEVEB be the ultimate future of the British Empire
as a whole, we may safely affirm that, with the accomplish-
ment of South African union, the great oversea dominions
have, so far as the main principles of their Constitutions are
concerned, reached their final stage of development. It is
possible, though past experience forbids us to prophesy,
that Newfoundland may throw in its lot with the Dominion
of Canada. It is possible, though extremely improbable,
that at some future date New Zealand may become part of
an Australasian Commonwealth. It is practically certain
that before very long Rhodesia will be part and parcel of
the South African Union, But such changes, important as
they would be, would not greatly modify the general lines
of Canadian, Australian, and South African constitutional
development.
The moment then seems convenient to put together in
a handy volume the three Statutes which explain the
working of the federal and unifying principle within por-
tions of the British Empire. A few other documents have
been added containing attempts at federation made at an
earlier date by Colonial and English statesmen, and some
notes have been appended to illustrate the text. When
is remembered, however, that Mr. Wheeler's elaborate com-
mentary on the Confederation Law of Canada contains
over eleven hundred pages, and that the Annotated Con-
stitution of the Australian Commonwealth by Quick and
Garran contains over a thousand, the need for compression
will become at once apparent.
Before approaching the Acte themselves, it is necessary